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(Continued from page 107.) 


‘«* With evident reluctance, the superior con- 
ducted us to the tomb, or rather charnel house 
of the convent, situated near the middle of the 
garden. We inferred from his conversation, 
that travellers who have visited it, have some- 
times wounded the feelings of the Monks by 
their remarks, or by exhibiting signs of disgust 
or horror at the ghastly spectacle. The build- 
ing is half subterranean, consisting of two 
rooms or vaults; one containing the bones of 
priests, and the other those of lay Monks. The 
dead bodies are first laid for two or three years 
on iron grates in another vault; and then the 
skeletons are broken up and removed to these 
chambers. Here the bones are laid together in 
regular piles, the arms in one, the legs in an- 
other, the ribs in a third, &c. The bones of 
priests and laymen are piled separately in the 
different vaults, except the skulls, which are 
thrown promiscuously together. This is em- 

, phatically the house of death, where he has 
now sat enthroned for centuries, receiving every 
year new victims, until the chambers are nearly 
; filled up with this assembly of the dead. It 
must be a solemn feeling, one would think, 
with which the Monks repair to this spot, and 
f look upon these relics of mortality, their pre- 
decessors, their brethren, their daily com- 
panions, all present here before them in their 
a last earthly shape of ghastliness; with whom 
f too their own bones must so soon in like man- 
1 ner be mingled piecemeal, and be gazed upon 
’ perhaps like them by strangers from a distant 
world. I know of no place where the living 
and the dead come in closer contact with each 
other, or where the dread summons to prepare 


- for death, rises with a stronger power before 
y the mind. Yet the Monks seemed to regard 
the whole as an every-day matter, to which 
4 their minds have become indifferent from long 
. habit, if not from levity. There was a stillness 
.. in their manner, but no solemnity. 

; ‘In the afternoon we were left undisturbed to 
4 the enjoyment of our own thoughts, and our 


Own more private exercises of devotion. Thus 
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passed to us the Christian Sabbath amid this|height of the mountain from the pretended 
stern sublimity of nature, where the Jewish | number of the steps, as has been done by Shaw 
Sabbath was proclaimed of old to Israel. We} and others, can only be futile. After 26’ we 
were here in the midst of one of the oldest | rested at a fine cold spring under an impending 
monastic communities on earth; where, how-}reck, It is called Ma’yan el-Jebel, the moun- 
ever, all we saw and heard tended only to com-| tain spring.’ “At 8h. 25’, we reached a small 
firm the melancholy truth, that, through the }rude chapel, still in the ravine, dedicated to the 
burden of human infirmity, even the holiest| virgin of the Ikonomos. Here the Monks 
and most spirit-stirring scenes, soon lose by | lighted tapers and burnt incense, as they did in 
habit their power to elevate and calm the soul. | all the chapels to which we came afterwards, 
«The prior returned to us in the evening, | The superior, being 65 years of age, and some- 
as we sat at tea, and accepted the cup we prof-| what heavy, had to rest often, and this made 
fered him, on condition that it should be with-| our progress slow. Here and at all the sub- 
out milk; it being now the fast of lent, during | sequent holy places, while we rested, he re- 
which the tasting of every animal substance is | lated the legend attached to each spot. 
strictly avoided. A tea-spoon which had been| ‘The story belonging to this chapel was as 
dipped in milk was sent out to be washed for | follows:—In former days, he said, the Monks 
his use ; but in order to be on the safe side, he | were so annoyed with fleas, and had so few 
chose even them to stir his tea with the handle | pilgrims, that they determined to abandon the 
of the spoon. convent. ‘They all went in procession to make 
‘26th. Our plan had been laid to devote this | their last visit to the holy places of the moun- 
and the following day to the ascent of Jebel | tain, and when near the top, the Virgin sud- 
Misa and St. Catherine ; and the superior had | denly appeared to them, bidding them not to 
taken us into such favour, as to announce his| depart, for pilgrims should never fail, fleas 
intention of accompanying us at least for the | should disappear, and the plague should ‘never 
first day. Yet this civility was not perhaps | visit them. When the Monks returned home, 
quite so disinterested, as he was willing to have | they found a caravan of pilgrims actually ar- 
it appear; for it came out that he wished to| rived; the plague has never since been here; 
take along two younger Monks, new comers, | and (according to them) fleas. do not now exist 
in order to make them acquainted with the | in the convent; though in this latter particular, 
holy places, so that they might hereafter ac-| our own experience did not exactly justify so 
company travellers and pilgrims as guides ; | unconditional a praise of the Virgin. 
there being at present only one Monk, besides} ‘* The old travellers of the fifteenth and six- 
the prior, who knew them all, and he old and | teenth centuries relate the same story. De Su- 
infirm. ‘The convent has the monopoly of| chem heardit of ‘ gnats, wasps, and fleas ;* and 
providing guides and attendants for all persons | so powerful was the protection afforded in those 
visiting the sacred places ; and employs for this | days, that although these insects were very 
purpose its own serfs, paying them a trifle in| troublesome without the walls of the convent, 
grain or bread, and charging to travellers a| yet, if brought within, they died immediately. 
much higher rate. William of Baldensel professes to have seen 
‘* We issued from the garden at 7} o'clock. | them die when thus brought in, with his own 
The route ascends through a ravine on the| eyes. 
south of the convent, running up obliquely} ‘ ‘The path now turns nearly west, and passes 
through the perpendicular wall of the moun-| up out of the ravine by asteep ascent. At the 
tain, and the course from the convent, almost top is a portal which we reached at 87 o’clock; 
to the head of this ravine, is due south. The|and ten minutes afterwards another, through 
path leads for some time obliquely across the| which is the entrance to the small plain or 
debris, and where it begins to grow steep, has | basin, which here occupies the top of the lofty 
been in part loosely laid with large stones, like | ridge between the valley of the convent and 
a Swiss mountain road, which stones serve too|that of the Leja. At these portals, in the 
as a sort of steps. In some places likewise|palmy days of pilgrimage, priests were sta- 
there are more regular steps, but merely of| tioned to confess pilgrims on their way up the 
rough stones in their natural state. It is usu-| mountain; and all the old travellers relate that 
ally reported, that there were once regular steps|no Jew could pass throvgh them. At this 
all the way to the summit; but this, like so/ point we saw for the first time the peak of 
many other stories, would seem to be only anj Sinai or Jebel Masa on our left, and the higher 
exaggeration of travellers. Atleast every ap-| summit of St. Catharine in the southwest, be- 
pearance at present testifies to the contrary. In| yond the deep valley el-Leja. At 9 o’clock 
many parts steps would be unnecessary, and | we reached the well, and tall cypress tree in 
then there is no trace of them. In other places | the plain or basin, where we rested for a time; 
where they are most regular, some are six/|the prior distributing to all a portion of bread. 
inches high, and others nearly or quite two} After this allowance, the Arab children who 
feet. Hence, any attempt to estimate the} had thus far hung about us, went back. This 
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little plain is about 1200 or 1300 feet above the 
valleys below, extending quite across the ridge. 
On the right, clusters of rocks and peaks from 
200 to 400 feet higher than this basin, extend 
for nearly two miles towards the north-north- 





them, to several of the principal towns in New 








England, &c. 

From the 5th to the 17th November, sixteen 
meetings were held in Boston, Haverhill, Low- 
ell, Nashua, Andover, Springfield, Northamp- 


west, and terminate in the bold front which | ton, Hartford and Farmington. Nine of the 
overhangs the plain er-Rahab, north of the | men and lads, and one of the girls, accompanied 


convent. This is the present Horeb of Chris-|by Lewis Tappan, who was aided at several of 


tians. On the left, due south from the well, 
rises the higher peak of Sinai, or Jebel Miisa, 
about 700 feet above the basin, and nearly a 
mile distant. A few rods from the well, and 
where the ascent of Sinai begins, is a low rude 
building, containing the chapels of Elijah and 
Elisha. In that of Elijah, the Monks show 








the meetings by William Raymond, their teach- 
er, and by S. Deming, one of the committee at 
Farmington. At these meetings the Mendians 
read in the New Testament whenever desired 
by the audience, spelt and answered questions 
on religious and other subjects, related their 
history in our tongue, sang native songs, and 


near the altar a hole just large enough for a/songs of Zion in the English language, and 


man’s body, which they say is the cave where 
the prophet dwelt in Horeb. Tapers were 
lighted, and incense burnt in both these chapels. 
The ascent hence is steeper, though not diffi- 
cult. There are steps for a great part of the 
way, merely rough stones thrown together, 
and in no part of the ascent of the whole moun- 
tain are they hewn, or cut in the rock, as is 
said by Burckhardt.” 


(To be continued.) 
ee 
THE AMISTAD AFRICANS. 
Farewell Meeting and Embarkation. 


The following is an abstract of a more ex- 
tended account published in several papers :— 


Some time in the autumn, information was 
obtained of the probable situation of Mendi, 
alias Kossa, and that it would not be difficult 
for the Mendians or Kossas to reach their 
homes if once safely landed at Sierra Leone. 
Application was immediately made to President 
Tyler to afford them an opportunity to return 
to Africa in a national ship. He replied that 
no law was in existence authorising him to do 
so. Andon the application being renewed, he 
sent the committee a letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy, stating that the mortality on board 
the late United’ States cruisers on the coast of 
Africa was such, that it was deemed not expe- 
dient to send other cruisets there at present. 

The committee next applied to the British 
government, through their friends in England ; 
and Lord Aberdeen gave them to understand, 
that probably a vessel would be despatched to 
this port to receive and carry these Africans to 
Sierra Leone, and perhaps they might be natu- 
ralized as British subjects. At least the shield 
of British protection would be thrown around 
them on their arrival there. But as the cold 
weather was approaching, much dreaded by 
Cinque and the rest, and as this is the only 
season when it is safe for white men to land in 
Africa, it was deemed best to make preparation 
to send all the Mendians home before winter 
set in. ‘The money contributed to defray the 
expense of defending, educating, and support- 
ing the Africans, being nearly all expended, an 
appeal was made to the public to furnish the 
means of returning them to their homes, and 
of supporting missionaries and religious teach- 
ers in Mendi. In order to insure the receipt 
of a sufficient sum in time, and for the purpose 
of interesting the community still further in the 
Mendians and the contemplated mission, it was 















Cinque always made an address in his native 
language. ‘The public were surprised and de- 


lighted to witness their extraordinary improve- 


ment, and contributed liberally for their return, 
&c. Besides paying the heavy expenses in- 


curred on the tour, upwards of one thonsand 
dollars were collected, and at the meeting at 


Farmington, upwards of thirteen hundred dol- 


lars were subscribed and pledged. 


The story told by the Mendians, is as fol- 


lows: they belong to six different tribes living 
near each other in Africa, and yet can well un- 
derstand each other’s dialect. ‘They are not 


related, and met for the first time at the Slave 


Factory at Lomboko, near the mouth of the 
Gallinas river. 
kidnapped singly, and hurried to the coast, by 
the Spaniards, or the natives who had been 
instigated by them. At Lomboko they were 
put on board the Portuguese ship ‘Tecora, in 
chains, with seven hundred of other Africans, 
and taken to Havana. Here they were landed, 
and kept in a Baracoon (an oblong enclosure 


They had been previously 


without a roof) for ten days, when Ruiz pur- 
chased them, forty-nine in number. Montes 
also purchased the boy Kac-li, and three girls, 
who were brought from Africa in another ship. 


The whole fifty-three were put on board the 
Spanish coaster Amistad, which cleared for 
Principe, about 300 miles distant, where Ruiz 
and Montez lived. On the passage, the Men- 
dians had dealt out to them a very small quan- 
tity of food and drink. When they took any 
water without leave, and at other times, they 


were severely scourged by order of their mas- 


ters. ‘The cook told them that on arriving at 


Principe, they were to be killed and eaten. 


The Mendians took counsel, and resolved on 


attempting to recover their liberty. ‘They con- 
trived to rid themselves of their chains—armed 
themselves with case knives—killed the cook 
—attacked the captain, who slew two Africans 
and wounded others—and achieved a victory. 
Two sailors took to the boat and escaped. 
Cinque took command. Ruiz and Montes 
were put in irons, and had dealt out to them 
the same quantity of food and water that they 
had dealt out to the Africans. This continued 
for two days only, when their irons were re- 
moved, and they were treated very well. When 
the water became short, Cinque refused it to 
himself and his comrades, supplying the chil- 
dren and the Spaniards with a small quantity 
daily ! 

Two were killed in the rencontre, seven 
died on board the Amistad, eight died at New 


deemed best to make an excursion, with ten of| Haven, one was drowned at Farmington, and 












thirty-five survive. ‘Two years and a half ago 
they were almost naked savages in Africa, with 
no written language— with no books—with no 
knowledge of God or the Saviour—and now, 
although for two thirds of the time they have 
been in this country they have been in a county 
jail, and under apprehension of being killed or 
sent into slavery—they, that is, several of 
them, have learned to read well, to spell well, 
to write easily and correctly, to cipher, &e. 
They have also been instructed in the truths of 
Christianity, and, if not converted, have re- 
ceived deep religious impressions, have acquir- 
ed habits of civilization, and seem to value the 
usages and institutions of civilized and Chris- 
tian society. During their residence in this 
country, they have been exemplary, orderly, 
industrious, and studious. ‘They have had no 
quarreling, their love of truth and honesty is 
remarkable, and they abhor the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks. 

When assaulted by some fellows of the 
baser sort, pushed and struck, &c., they said, 
“we no fight,”’ and walked away. On stop- 
ping at a tavern, one of them took one of the 
committee aside, and with a sorrowful coun- 
tenance, said, ** this bad house—bad house— 
no good.”” The Mendians appear to be very 
grateful to those friends who have been kind to 
them, and who have contributed to their relief 
and improvement. ‘ When we go to Mendi 
we will tell our brethren how kind ’Merica 
friends have been to us. We will pray to God 
that he would bless them and do them good.” 
A minister asked Kin-na what he would do 
for his enemies. ‘*O we pray for them too. 
I think if you look into the Bible some time, 
you'll find it say, bless your enemies, and 
do them good, and if he be hungry give him to 
eat.” 

November 19th.—They all left Farmington 
at five o’clock in the morning. Many of the 
inhabitants at that early hour assembled to give 
the parting hand to the interesting group who 
had been hospitably and kindly entertained 
there for eight months. There was weeping 
on both sides, as these grateful Mendians, in 
the canal boat, bade adieu to their sympathising 
friends. In New York two large meetings 
were held, which were attended by thousands 
of gratified persons. On the evening of 21st, the 
meeting in the Broadway Tabernacle was over- 
flowing. All the Mendians were present. 

S. S. Joselyn, on behalf of the committee, 
delivered the instructions to the missionaries 
who were to accompany the Mendians to their 
native land. 

After these instructions Cinque rose and 
addressed the assembly in his native tongue 
with power and effect. He showed himself 
able to sway the minds of men, and to touch 
with a master’s hand the finer chords of the 
human heart. When, toward the conclusion 
of his address, he expressed his deep sense of 
obligation to the ’Merica people for their kind- 
ness to him and his brethren—and bade them 
farewell for ever—his manner, at once subdued 
and affectionate, affected those who were well 
acquainted with him to tears. After he had 
concluded, Kin-na interpreted what he had 
said. He stated that Cinque had said he was 
thankful to the committees, and to all who had 
befriended them—that he would pray to God 
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for the Instruction of Poor Children. 


THE FRIEND. 
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To the Philadelphia Association of Friends\bond and mortgage on the premises. ‘The brought before the public. I allude to the cir- 


cash payment is invested in good mortgage 


cumstance of a great number of Jews having 


In accordance with a provision of the Con-|security. Signed, by order of the Board of| just receded from the general body, in conse- 
stitution, the Managers report, That they have | Managers, 


given attention to the duties of their appoint- 
ment during the past year. ‘The improvement 
and good order evinced in the schools are wor- 
thy of commendation to both teachers and 
pupils, 

The schools were continued under the care 
of the same teachers as last year, up to the 
7th month Ist, when Sarah Ann Allen resigned 
her situation as principal in the Infant School, 
and Rebecca D. Matlack, the assistant teacher, 
was appointed to fill her station, and Rebecca 
Haines appointed to that of assistant. ‘The 
Girl’s school-room has been much improved in 
appearance as well as convenience and comfort 
to the scholars, by the introduction of a set of 
desks presented to the Association, by the 
“Overseers of the Public School, founded by 
charter,’ &c. 

The schools, with one exception, have been 
visited twice in each month by a committee of 
the board; from whose minutes it appears, that 


the number of girls who have been admitted | 
since last report is 46; of whom 24 are read-| 


missions. ‘Ihe class list at the present time is 
60, and the daily average attendance 36. In 
the Infant School, there have been admitted, 
since last report, 62, of whom 8 are readmis- 
sions. The class list is 103, and the daily 
average attendance, 67. 

A public examination of the pupils was held 
on the 18th and 19th of the 11th month; and 
from the report of the committee who had it in 


Jort Capsury, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Twelfth mo. 30th, 1841. 


For * The Friend.” 

I have been a reader of ** The Friend” from 
the commencement of its publication, and have 
now the fourteen completed volumes before 
me. In the course of the publication I have 
frequently been pleased with the introduction 
of such matter as has rendered it attractive 
to young readers; among which are many 
sketches of natural history. These often par- 
take of the marvellous, but when they present 
well authenticated facts, their extraordinary 
character leads us to a just admiration of 
the wonderful works of an all-wise Creator, 
and a comparatively proper appreciation of our 
own feeble powers. But should the subject 
present wonders not substantiated by compe- 
tent authority, inconsistent with the facts of 
| common observation, and beyond the expansive 
grasp of common credulity, our interest in it 
ceases. It adds no useful matter to the stores 
of the mind. 

As the matter thus presented in the columns 
of the Friend finds its way to many places 
| where books on natural history are scarce, we 
have an additional reason for wishing it to be 
| literally and substantially correct. 

These observations have been induced by 
| reading an article headed ** Fungi’’ in the 12th 
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charge, it appears, that in the Infant School 86| number of the current volume of the Friend. 


children were present, whose general appear- 
ance was quite creditable. An appropriate 
piece on the sun, moon and stars was recited; 
and others on architecture, on the maps, on 
bread, and from the Bible. Several lessons of 
a useful and instructive tendency were recited, 
together with reading and spelling by the dif- 
ferent classes. The examination was very 
satisfactory, reflecting credit on the teachers 
and scholars. In the Girls’ school the appear- 


|The very extraordinary fungi there described 


as the production of the Wine Cellar of Sir 
Joseph Banks, I consider of the incredible 
character I have above alluded to, and if any 
of the readers of the Friend can present good 
reasons why it should be believed, I presume 
it will be acceptable to many others as well as 
to me. 

My reasons for doubting the truth of this 
statement are, first, that I know of no vege- 


ance of the scholars almost without exception | table that grows with sufficient strength to buoy 


was neat. In the exercises every child in 
some measure participated. Several classes 
read to satisfaction, and the reading of the first 
class, it is believed, would be creditable to any 
school. Classes were examined in Scripture, 
geography, astronomy, definitions and practical 
arithmetic, &c. The copy books of several of 
the children exhibited creditable specimens of 
penmanship, and were neat and clean. There 
were present 45 scholars ; and at the conclusion 
of the exercises a psalm was impressively read 
by one of the girls. The auditory were gra- 
tified with what they had witnessed, and the 
committee animated to speak well of the capa- 
bilities of those for whose benefit our associa- 
tion is now engaged. 

In the second month an application was 
made to the legislature for authority to sell the 
property on Pegg Street, which resulted in an 


up an empty wine cask; but in this case we 
must understand it to have ascended a good 
partof its height before the wine was exhausted, 
for the vegetation must cease when its source 
was expended. Secondly, I doubt the state- 
ment because our best works on botany de- 
scribe no species of Fungi, even analogous in 
character to the one here represented. If such 
a fact had been witnessed by Sir Joseph Banks, 
it is hardly to be supposed that a man so emi- 
nent in the literary world should have failed to 
record it in the annals of science. 
Siras Cornet. 
Rochester, 12 mo. 27th, 1841. 


Rerormep Jews.—In a note appended to an 
article, on the Jews in a recently published 
work entitled ‘* Lights and Shadows of London 
Life,” is the following highly interesting intel- 


act bearing date Fourth month 10th, 1841, | ligence. 


authorizing the Association to sell and convey 


‘* After,”’ observes the author, “ the last sen- 


the said property. The managers have since| tence of this work had been put in type, and 
made sale of it to Isaac Pugh, for the sum of| just at the very moment the concluding sheet 
six thousand dollars; one third of which was| was going to press, I received information of 
paid in cash; and the balance is secured by|a more important fact, which has not yet been 


quence of the latter placing the rabbinical writ- 
ings on the same footing as the five books of 
Moses, just as the Roman Catholics and Pu- 
seyites regard the traditions of the fathers as 
of equal authority with the Scriptures. ‘These 
seceders, at the head of whom is Sir Isaac 
Lyons Goldsmid, one of the most influential 
individuals in the Jewish community, denounce 
the Talmud as a mass of outrageous absurdities, 
and are to adhere exclusively to the authority 
of Moses in all religious matters. It is impos- 
sible to over estimate the importance of this 
event. It cannot fail to shake the Jewish sys- 
tem to its very centre; for the recognition of 
the rabbinical writings as of equal authority 
with the Pentateuch, has been the great source 
of all the superstition which exists among the 
body. ‘There is aremarkable resemblance be- 
tween this movement and that made by Luther 
and the other reformers in the 16th century, to 
emancipate the nations of Europe from the 
thraldom in which they were held by the Ro- 
mish priesthood. ‘The movement is the more 
important, inasmuch as it is the first division 
that has ever taken place among the Jews, on 
any of the essentials of their religion. It can- 
not fail to produce speedy as well as most mo- 
mentous results. It has already inspired the 
body generally with the deepest alarm ; but on 
that point I forbear to dwell. These Jewish 
dissenters have taken the place in Burton street, 
formerly occupied by the Owenites, which they 
have converted into a synagogue, where they 
now worship Jehovah in accordanee with their 
newly acquired lights, under the designation 
of “the Reformed Jews.”’ 





Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
“ At Evening time shall be light.” 


“ Walk with the Lord at morn, 
When every scene is fair, 

When opening buds the buughs adorn, 
And Teqrahes fills the air. 

Before the early dawn awake, 
And in thy being’s pride, 

In the first flush of beauty, make 
Omnipotence thy guide. 


* Walk with the Lord at noon, 
When fervid suns are high, 

And Pleasure with her treacherous boon, 
Allureth manhood’s eye. 

Then with the diamond shield of prayer, 
Thy soul's oppressors meet, 

And crush the thorns of sin and care, 
That bind the pilgrim’s feet. 


“ Walk with the Lord at eve, 
When twilight dews descend, 

And nature seems a shroud to weave, 
As for some smitten friend. 

When slow the lonely moments glide, 
On mournful wing away, 

Press closer, closer to his side, 
For He will be thy stay. 


“ E’en should'st thou linger still, 
*Till midnight spread its pall, 

And age lament with besom chill, 
Its buried earthly all ;— 

Thy withered eyes, a beacon bright, 
Beyond the tomb shall see, 

- For He who maketh darkness light, 

Thy God shall walk with thee.” 
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—- ‘ . . . ° . ; . 
: last Illness and Death | illness was penned for the satisfaction of some | Lord, reminding her that his ear was not heavy 
Se eee of the late Daniel | absent members of her family—several of whom | that it could not hear, nor his arm shortened 
’ 5 


*heeler. 


For the information of such as had no per- 
sonal knowledge of the subject of the following 
imperfect sketch, it may be proper to remark, 
that there was much in her natural character to 
render that patient acquiescence in the Lord’s 
will, which the latter part of her illness dis- 
played, peculiarly difficult, and to make the 
triumph of divine grace most striking. She 
possessed an original and vigorous mind, com- 
bined with a very lively and playful imagina- 
tion, and extreme buoyancy of spirits. ‘These 
rendered her the charm of the social circle, and 
she had just attained an age when such advan- 
tages are felt in their full force. Life—in the 
dreams of her ardent fancy—was decked with 
every charm, and, at the period when the hand 
of disease arrested her, she had nearly com- 
pleted her twenty-first year, and looked brightly 
forward to a lengthened term of earthly enjoy- 
ments. She had known little of the chastening 
hand of affliction, and her will, naturally strong, 
had been but imperfectly subjected. About 
four years before her decease, she had an alarm- 
ing attack of illness, which for some time 
threatened her life ; and when stretched on the 
bed of sickness, she became the subject of 
strong convictions. Her sins were set in or- 
der before her, and she was roused to a sense 
of the danger of her unregenerate state. ‘Thus 
convicted and brought to repentance, she was 
enabled to find reconciliation with God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. A blessed calm suc- 
ceeded, and for some months subsequently, she 
steadfastly pursued a religious course; but as 
health and spirits returned, she gradually de- 
clined ; the world and its temptations—acting 
with peculiar force on a lively and interesting 
girl of seventeen—drew her mind from higher 
objects ; and though from time to time a sense 
of the power and obligations of religion was 
evidently felt, the general tenor of her daily 
course was not such as to leave the minds of 
those most deeply interested in her welfare at 
ease respecting her. She was far too noble- 
minded to affect what she did not really feel ; 
and for several years she remained apparently 
halting between two opinions—at seasons soft- 
ened and contrited, remembering her former 
visitations—but more frequently seeking en- 
joyment from the unsatisfying trifles of life, 
and anxious rather for the gratification of self, 
than to be found striving to know and to do the 
Lord’s will. Promiscuous reading, and espe- 
cially that of an imaginative character, was at 
this time a great snare to her. Bitterly did she 
afterwards lament the precious hours thus 
wasted, and it was striking to observe how 
sedulously she avoided whatever was calculated 
to revive her interest in subjects of this nature. 
One day, in the early part of her illness, a 
friend sent her a volume of poems of the class 

she had most delighted in: she requested it 
might be returned, with the assurance that she 
then regarded such works as a most unprofit- 
able employment of time, even in health, but 
that in her circumstances, she should feel the 
perusal of them highly culpable. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to remark, that the 
following very imperfect account of her last 


were far distant at the time of its occurrence. 
A more extensive circulation is now given to 
it, in the fervent hope that it may be made in- 
strumental in leading some—and especially 
those of her own age—wisely to consider their 
doings in time of health, and to press after a 
conformity of heart and conduct to the will of 
Him, whom they will find to be the only avail- 
ing Comforter when stretched upon a bed of 
sickness, that they may thus happily spare 
themselves that season of distress and anguish 
of soul which she underwent, through a con- 
sciousness of disobedience, and unfaithfulness 
to the lightreceived. ‘To her, indeed, through 
the aboundings of a Saviour’s compassion, a 
place of repentance was mercifully granted, 
after along night of conflict—but let us not for- 
get, that the opportunity of seeking reconcili- 
ation with God, which her lengthened illness 
presented, may not be afforded to us; and let 
us call to mind, with application to ourselves 
individually, the emphatic declaration of the 
Apostle, ** Behold, now is the accepted time— 
behold, now is the day of salvation.” 
Ss. W. 
Ninth month, 1840. 


Some Particulars, §c. 


It was on one of the closing days of the year 
1836, that our dear Jane took the cold which 
brought on consumption, and terminated in her 
decease on the 15th of the seventh month fol- 
lowing. For some weeks little alarm was felt; 
but the cough continuing violent, accompanied 
by night perspirations and severe chills, in the 
early part of each day, some of us began to feel 
very anxious respecting her. Dr. H., how- 
ever, thought our fears groundless; and it was 
not till the 16th of the third month that he 
manifested any apprehensions respecting the 
serious nature of her disorder. Her appear- 
ance on that day shocked him a good deal, and 
he urged her immediate removal to town, (Pe- 
tersburgh) in order that he might be able to see 
her daily. The next day she was conveyed 
thither, and he immediately began to take ac- 
tive measures for her relief. ‘These, however, 
produced little alleviation of her symptoms, 
and it was concluded in a few days to consult 
Dr. R. It was not, I believe, till the 10th of 
the fifth month that she made any allusion to 
the state of her feelings, and the formidable 
nature of her disorder. For some days her 
spirits had been in a state of extreme depres- 
sion, which had been very much aggravated by 
a mistimed remonstrance on the subject. The 
morning after this, I found her weeping bitterly, 
when, for the first time, she referred to her 
critical situation. ‘* How can I,” said she, 
‘keep up my spirits, when I see my danger, 
and all looks dark before me?” I tried to 
comfort her, by reminding her that there was 
One who would never forsake her, and whose 
goodness she had known in times past. ** Ah!” 
said she, ** but he hides his face.’’ I told her 
I had often feared that in health her obedience 
had not kept pace with her knowledge; but 
that she had acted in many things contrary to 
what she knew to be right; and this might be 
one cause of her present distress. ‘To this she 
fully assented. I encouraged her to seek the 


that it could not save, &c. 

On the evening of the next day she told me, 
quite unsolicited on my part, that she felt much 
happier than she had done, and she could then 
say, that she would not change her present 
situation to go back to the state she was in be- 
fore her illness commenced, even if she might, 
and that what she most desired was patience to 
bear her sufferings; “ but,” she added, “ this 
is so difficult for me.” I assured her that this 
would not be withheld, if sought for from the 
only Fountain of grace and strength. I had 
before observed a great change in her in this 
respect, ad one for which I felt very thankful ; 
and these remarks served to confirm my confi- 
dence in the source whence this change had 
originated. ‘Though she had not much posi- 
tive pain, she had a great deal to contend with 
that was very trying to her. The fever alone 
made her often feel much oppressed; and the 
difficulty of breathing eal the evening of 
each day was very painful, in addition to the 
harassing cough at night. 

5 mo. 14.—During the past week dear Jane 
has obviously lost ground: her strength has 
failed a good deal, and she has scarcely any 
appetite ; and during the evening of each day 
she is troubled with distressing sickness, in 
addition to her other trials. But even the sight 
of her sufferings, and the dread of losing her, 
are almost compensated by the very striking 
change in the state of her mind, which is such 
as the Lord alone could have effected. ‘Two 
days ago she was much overcome, and at last 
told me, with many tears, that she believed she 
should not recover. She said she might be 
mistaken; but the impression was strong on 
her mind. ‘I feel myself,” said she, “a dy- 
ing girl; but I feel no alarm, for I believe there 
is mercy in store for me.” She spoke of her 
own wanderings, and most sweetly of the mercy 
that had followed her, saying, “‘ I never could 
be so thoughtless as others were, even in my 
most thoughtless days. I felt myself as it 
were, followed—sought out; and even then I 
often prayed that I might be made meet for 
heaven, through whatever suffering this might 
be.” This statement affected me deeply; but 
it seemed like the removing of a wall of parti- 
tion to herself; and her cheerful, relieved man- 
ner afterwards was quite striking. She has 
since spoken several times of the exercises of 
mind through which she has been led, and of 
the peaceful calm that is now vouchsafed her. 
She says there is nothing she regrets to leave 
but her family, and that she hopes we shall 
soon be reunited in a better world—referring, 
with much feeling, to the blessed assurance 
granted us of the eternal felicity of those already 
taken. Perhaps the most striking change she 
displays, is in the patience with which she 
bears her numerous burdens, so that from being 
a most irritable charge, she is now comparative- 
ly one of the most docile and enduring. In- 
deed, her whole tone and manner are changed, 
so that D. noticed it at once when last with us, 
without any information on the subject. Surely 
it behoves us to say, and I believe I can say it 
from the heart, ‘« Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and all that is within me, bless his holy name.” 

15. Dear Jane has passed a suffering day 
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from high fever and oppression. After dinner'| 
she seemed much discouraged, and said she did | 
not feel that support she often experienced, and | 
that without it, increased illness was hard to 
bear. She then spoke of her situation and | 
prospects, and the calmness she felt in looking | 
to the future. * Mine,” said she, “ is a happy | 
lot, but for the pain of parting with you, and it| 
will not be for long. Ido not feel exactly pre- 
pared to die, but I have faith that [ shall be 
prepared before I am taken.” She then spoke 
of the projected voyage to England, and said 
how much more satisfactory it would be to her 
to be taken home,* and die quietly, rather than 
to be exposed to all the fatigue and unsettle- 
ment of such an undertaking. I told her that 
should be left entirely to her choice. * I 
thought,”’ said she, ** the last time I visited 
mother’s grave, perhaps, I too should some- 
time lie there ;—but I little knew what was 
before me.” After this conversation she seemed 
much relieved, though she looked excited, and 
her cheeks glowed with a beautiful bloom that 
it always shocks me to see—though her bright 
and beaming face looks peculiarly lovely at 
such moments—especially with the softened 
expression it now wears. She often speaks of 
dear William with unwonted affection, and 
makes it difficult to me to retain my composure, 
by her touching references to many things that 
characterized him. She does this with entire 
calmness; feeling, I apprehend, the very short 
space of time that remains to separate them ; 
but her words go home to my heart, with a 
poignancy of which she seems quite uncon- 
scious. She evidently speaks and feels like 
one who has done with the world and all it con- 
tains; and to see one so young and buoyant, 
and whose prospects a few months ago were so 
bright and cloudless, look back upon the scene 
she is quitting without a pang, is most striking, 
and clearly evinces by whose hand she is sup- 
ported. It invests her with a kind of super- 
natural dignity, which I could hardly have im- 
agined before; and at those seasons, when 
nature’s feelings are hushed, I contemplate her 
present state with intense interest. Surely, I 
could not have a more powerful display of the 
omnipotence of Divine grace than she now ex- 
hibits. Yet is she most unaflectedly humble, 
speaking of herself as a wanderer and a back- 
slider, and unworthy of the least of all the 
mercies she enjoys. 

17. Dear Jane has been out in the fresh air 
for a quarter of an hour this afternoon—the 
first time since her illness became so serious. 
It was beautifully fine and still; but the effort 
of crossing two rooms, and her extreme de- 
bility, prevented her enjoying it; and it was 
with a feeling of great reluctance that she was 
induced to make this attempt. She says she 
dreads the bustle of preparation for daily air- 
ings exceedingly, lest it should draw away her 
mind from its true centre, and lead her thoughts 
to wander—expressing a dread lest she should 
be unprepared when the awful moment comes. 
Still, although much depressed, she holds fast 
her confidence. She said this afternoon, in the 





* Shoosharry, several miles from Petersburgh, the 
residence of her father, who was then engaged in a 
religious Visit to Australia, and some of the islands of 
the Pacific. 
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midst of her tears, ‘* I have no wish to recover; 
I feel as if it were engraven on me, ‘ ‘Taken 
from the evil to come.’ Even the thoughts of 
leaving you, though very bitter, do not make 
me regret.”” Whilst she was engaged in re- 
marks of this kind, one of our friends brought 
her a beautiful rose-bush in full bloom: she 
looked at it for a moment with pleasure, and 
then burst into tears: ‘It rouses bitter 
thoughts,”’ said she, *‘ that had better not be 
awakened,” presently adding, ‘* How soon it 
will fade.’’ It is striking to observe, how care- 
fully she avoids all subjects calculated to in- 
terest her thoughts in the common concerns of 
life. Poor girl! she seems to feel that she has 
neither part nor lot in the things of earth, and 
she is anxious to avoid every thing calculated 
to recall painful or affecting recollections of its 
cares or pleasures. When feeling very ill this 
afternoon, and gasping for breath, she wept 
much, and said, ‘ It is, indeed, through much 
tribulation.”” I reminded her what a mercy it 
was to be permitted to enter the kingdom at all: 
**Oh yes,” said she, “I know I shall say at 
last, I have not had one pang too many, but it 


is hard to bear.” She afterwards said, “* How 


many precious hours have I wasted! Had 
they been better employed, I might have been 
better prepared for such a time as this.”’ 

18. Our dear Jane has been much depressed 
to-day, and often in tears: she said she had 
still faith to believe that all would be well, but 
yet she felt very sad. After referring to some 
accounts in * Piety Promoted,” she said, * I 
may seem to dwell much on these things, but 
I feel that I have done with earth, and all its 
concerns, and I wish to keep my thoughts 
from dwelling on them.” She said she should 
feel any other than religious reading entirely 
wrong in her circumstances ; and even conver- 
sation, on indifferent or trifling subjects, she 
felt it best to avoid. The only books she 
wishes either to hear or read, are the Bible and 
** Piety Promoted:” the former I read to her 
three times daily; the latter, after tea, when she 
is well enough to listen to it. 

20. Dear Jane seems to get weaker daily, 
and to-day was only able to sit up two or three 
hours; this was not accomplished without a 
great effort. She is now unable to walk from 
one room to another, and last night, dear D. 
carried her in his arms to bed. ‘This extreme 
debility is very, very trying to her; and this 
morning she wept much, while she said to me, 
“T feel completely given up to weakness.” 
This afternoon I noticed her tearful coun- 
tenance, when she said, ‘*I fear I have been 
impatient.” The compunction she felt for this 
was very striking. She afterwards remarked, 


place ; I have none from America later than the 
beginning of the ninth month. I hope, how- 
ever, my friends there have not quite forgot me; 
but this is certain, they never felt dearer to me 
than now in this distant journey. Joseph Sa- 
vory, of London, is frequently informed where 
to forward our letters. 

Perhaps my good friend thou may have been 
informed, that after a short and agreeable pas- 
sage of four weeks, and staying seven weeks 
in England, kind Providence provided me with 
several dear Friends a3 companions to Bremen, 
as G. & 8. Dillwyn, D. Sands, W. Farrer, and 
B. Johnson, who were truly a strength and 
comfort to me; we had a six days passage, and 
arrived the eleventh day of Eighth month. We 
have spent most of the time since in Germany; 
the two last weeks we have been in Holland. 
I have not been disappointed in passing through 
much exercise, both in body and mind; from the 
nature of the service, nothing else could be 
expected. ‘The roads in Germany are gene- 
rally very bad, especially towards winter, and 
the mode of travelling, provisions, and manners 
of the people, very different from what we 
have been accustomed to. However, the good- 
ness of my constitution, and appetite, in general 
is such, that I am not very curious about my 
eating ; but the want of cleanliness in their 
houses, beds, &c., was trying to bear, and of 
which I shall not attempt a description, only 
just say, that except in some large cities, and 
some part of Prussia, men, women, children, 
cattle, hogs, poultry, &c., all lodge under one 
roof, and very near together. But custom 
gradually enabled us to bear it with patience, 
though David Sands was hard set to the last. 
The climate is very healthy, at least it has 
been so to all of us. D. Sands is more fleshy, 
and looks much better than in England. 
and S. D. have not travelled more than 200 
miles with the rest of us. ‘They have been 
much stationed at Pyrmont, where we also, 
first and last, spent five weeks. Was at two 
of their monthly meetings, which are now 
established upon a more regular footing than 
heretofore. ‘There are about sixty members, 
and a number more have applied, so that there 
is a pleasing prospect of their maintaining a 
monthly meeting as it ought to be. Their 
dress and manners are like the plainest Friends 
in our country. And as many of them have 
passed through suffering for their testimony, 
they appear to be well grounded in it. This 
honest, simple-hearted people, whom the Lord 
has raised up in the midst of Germany, did me 
much good, and are a living testimony of the 
powerful effects of truth. The Prince of 
Waldeck, in whose territories they are, ob- 


how very trying it was, thus to feel one-self| serving their industry and peaceable demean- 


gradually wasting away, and yet what a mercy 
to be so much spared acute pain. 
(To be continued.) 
— 
Letter from William Savery, written during 
his Religious Visit in Europe. 


AmsTERDAM, Ist mo, 1, 1797. 


Dear Friend Thomas Eddy—An opportu- 
nity offering for New York, | shall attempt to 
give thee some account of myself, though I 
expected first to have had a line from thee. I 
feel disappointed at finding no letters at this 


our, has allowed them a beautiful valley of 
land, with liberty of erecting and carrying on 
such manufactures as they think proper, which 
is not granted to all his subjects ; they call this 
valley Friedensthall, or Peace-dale. It con- 
tains but a few acres, one and a half miles from 
the town, where four Friends’ families live, 
and have established a knife manufactory. 
There are several young women amongst them 
for whom we felt much, as they were aie 
to work hard, often in the fields, and other 
labour fit only for men, for about fifty shillings, 
Pennsylvania money, a year. We have been 
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laying @ plan to ; | Pp 
weaving linen, which will relieve them much that good Hand that has mercifully been under- 
every way, and is very grateful to them. 
will require about 1002 sterling stock, which than I at first had a prospect of in Germany 


we hope Friends of London and Philadelphia, Weak, and poor, and unworthy as I am, I nA 


jn an individual capacity, will furnish, subject’ peace in submitting to it, and hope the great 
to the regulations which we have sent to both name and cause have not been dishonoured. 
places. If they knew the innocent objects of We have had several meetings here, though 


employ them in spinning and I have abundant occasion to praise and adore | little, and do and will repent, and I humbly 








hope, amend. It was a bewitching time, with 


It neath to support, and carry through much more | much stupidity and inadvertence. 


13. A shocking view of myself: fierce to 
inferiors, viciously complaisant to superiors or 
equals, for the base views of profit or false 
honour; the lying honour of this world. 

This last is pointed out by us as a people: but 


it as I do, I am persuaded they would cheer-|there are but about five that can be called | how few of us possess the spirit of regarding 


fully do it. ‘Friends. I believe it is probable we shall soon 
D. Sands, myself, and our companions, with move through Flanders, Switzerland, &c., to 
our excellent interpreter, L. Seebohm, of Pyr-'the South of France, perhaps touch at some 
mont, have travelled several hundred miles in places on the Rhine. We are encouraged to 
Prussia, where Friends have not been before, believe we shall receive but little, if any, inter- 
and where, indeed, the Society appeared to be 1uption from the armies ; but be that as it may, 
known to none, but a few men of reading. /I feel willing to attempt what I apprehend my 
In the capital, Berlin, the Lord opened a door duty, in humble confidence in Him, who is the 
for us, in a manner we did not expect—we God of armies, and who has hitherto been our 
found a large number of separatists, who re-| helper and defence. 
ceived us with gladness; had eight or nine} Does thee ever see my Sally? has she been 
meetings there, and in the neighbourhood, at a at New York? I am afraid she will not travel 
place called Freyemvalde ; divers of them were about enough to see her friends. Dear ‘Thomas 
large, and great tenderness among the people|and Hannah, write to her, persuade her to 
appeared, as much so as I ever knew in my | come to your next yearly meeting. Present 
own country. We were surprised to find these| my dear love to J. Deleplaine, E. Pryer, J. 
good people, instructed principally by an in-| Murray, H. Haydock, T. Dobson, with all 
ternal teacher, so clear as in many instances! their families, also to R. and G. Bowne, the 
they were in the religious doctrines of Friends.| widow Embree, J. James, I. Shotwell, I. Col- 
What I say of Berlin, may also apply to other|lins, and theirs, and all my dear friends who 
parts of Prussia, at Magdeburg, Brandenburgh, | may think me worth enquiring after. With 
Halbirstadt, &c., where we were also received | my best love and wishes for your health and 
kindly, and had satisfactory meetings. We) welfare, both in spirituals and other ways, I 
parted with these tender people, mostly in/remain as usual, your’s affectionately, 
much brokenness, and every mark of Christian Wrriiam Savery. 
affection, which we must long bear in remem-| One thing more I am free to remark to thee, 
brance. The Prussians, in general, appear to| several respectable people in Germany, and one 
be a more polished and respectable people than | learned Frenchman, expressed their surprise 
those of the parts of Germany that we have|that Friends, by the title to their books, and 
visited. While at Berlin, we sought an oppor-| otherways, continue to hand down from one 
tunity of an interview with the king; we sup-| generation to another, the name Quaker given 
pose our desire did not get through a chain of| by their enemies, and not their own. Foreign- 





courtiers to him so soon as we expected it 


would. Our other engagements at that place 
being completed, and no opportunity appearing 
likely to be obtained soon with the king, we 
were easy to write to him a few lines, and send 
him a Baskerville edition of Barclay, in red 
leather, which we brought from London. Two 
days after we were gone, the minister an- 
nounced to one of our friends in Berlin, the 
king’s willingness to give us an audience, 
seemed disappointed in not finding us, and des- 
patched a courier to Potsdam, supposing we 
might be there; but we had left. Some weeks 
after we received a letter from Major Macceny, 
(which I have sent to my brother Thomas,) 
giving us the intelligence of our dear friends, 
G. and S. D. being gone towards Berlin ; 
we hope they may find it their duty to im- 
prove upon the king’s offer to us, and pay him 
a visit, as there is already two little meetings 
held in the manner of Friends in his dominions, 
and it is not improbable there may be more. 
The character given of the king says he is 
tolerant. He and his family, their palaces, 
equipages, &c., are more magnificent, and have 
more of human vanity, than I had any concep- 
tion of before I saw them. 

And now, dear Thomas, I must draw to a 
close, after saying, that I have travelled 1200 
miles very diligently, in the important concern 
that drew me from my beloved home, and dear- 
est of earthly connections. 





On looking back,|denying the Lord before men. 


ers are much at a loss on the subject, and I am 
not able to render them a reason ; perhaps some 
of my friends may. 

The Indian concern lays still near my heart, 
I hope it will be wisely prosecuted. David 
Sands desires his love to you. 

RUTTY’S DIARY. 
(Continued from page 104.) 

1. At meeting our ministers shone (as fre- 
quently, blessed be the Lord) with the singular 
lustre of preaching not themselves, but Christ 
Jesus. 

2. Tolerate patience under bad usage. 

Too great prevalence of an earthly spirit kept 
back from an early attendance of the school- 
meeting. 

On silence—that faithful ministers will be led 
to more silence, even as an useful and instruc- 
tive lesson to such raw professors as have very 
little just conception of the nature of divine 
worship. 

6. A solid time at meeting, in silence. 

I humbly hope the kingdom of darkness tot- 
ters. 

7. Diversion in walking. 

11. At a parliament-meeting, feasted, and 
sat up shamefully, yea wickedly, long, to the 
encouragement of luxury in drinking, to the 
weakening the holy testimony, and, in reality, 
I repented a 





the honour that comes from God only. 

14. Some spiritual visits. 

16. Feasted with moderation. 

18. An humbling time on a second review 
of the 11th above. Let it be marked nigro 
carbone,* in consideration of the discordant 
character of condemning pomp and superfluity 
in one instance, and allowing it in another: 
surely the friendship of the world is enmity 
with God; and surely this is an abuse of 
riches. 

19. I was at a loss to find out one real 
mark of regeneration in myself; but find that a 
good deal of what appears specious is but con- 
stitution. 

20. O the favourableness of my situation, as 
to opportunities of being what I profess ! 

The late deviation into superfluous drinking 
was not owing to the lust of the flesh, but to 
the love of the world, even in preference to the 
love of God: so, Lord, lay the axe to the root 
of the corrupt tree ! 

23. Feasted with moderation. 

24. A little perverse. 

25. At meeting—Lord give more love, and 
less ardour for knowledge ! 

26. A transport of anger, in which I struck 
my servant. 

27. At meeting. O for a more consistent 
walking, and for living up to my profession as 
a spiritual author ! 

De Renty’s method excellent, viz :—Self- 
examination daily before dinner. 

29. At meeting, the ministry lively and 
clear; but I was very poor in spirit, under a 
sense of my want of love, and of the marks 
of regeneration. 

30. Light and truth shone a little and mo- 
derated my wrath on a certain occasion. 

31. Deceived by popular clamour, and saw 
the necessity of suspending judgment until the 
proper time. 

Very perverse on fasting. 

2. God hath given bread and raiment since 
my vow in the year 1724: see and fulfil it. 
Lord, preserve from the abuse of prosperity, 
and deliver from bondage to the world’s spirit 
in drinking ! 

10. The first day of the week : lay late sin- 
fully, even as others do, on this day; as if here 
was not as much to do in spirituals, as in tem- 
porals on other days of the week ; a vulgar er- 
ror which must be renounced. 

13. A little impatient of contradiction. 

17. In this decline of life, as the vessels col- 
lapse, less food and drink necessary; and, as 
the time is short, less provision is requisite, 
and therefore less temptation to the desire of 
riches: indeed, for what? 





* With a black coal. This seems to have a refer- 
ence to a custom of the Romans, who marked their 
fortunate days with white, and their evil or unfortunate 
days with black. 
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21. In feasting tuanscended a little the 
bounds of moderation: and so again the 22d. 

24. Morning and afternoon meeting silent, 
yet unto me truly profitable. 

25. Irritated by a slight occasion. Feasted 
again a little beyond the sacred medium. 

26. At meeting a deep sense of my own 
vileness, and the necessity of self-correction 
previous to that of others. O for the sword 
and the fire to consume the remnants of the lust 
of the flesh in drinking, eating, and smoking ; 
and love of the world in vicious complaisance ; 
and for the prevalence of light and truth in 
quitting that grand absurdity of putting means 
for ends ! 

1. Anger previous to meeting, a bad prepa- 
ration for it. Overseer, oversee thyself, 
Fasted, 

2. The occasion of yesterday’s transport of 
anger appears to be, in a great measure, a mis- 
take. 

Feasted a little beyond the holy bounds; and 
was most righteously chastised by a subse- 
quent sickness and diarrhea. 

3. A tender, adorable reach of mercy under 
the above infirmities and sins; and a secret 


hope raised. 





Bitter of late is the remembrance of some|be in serving our Lord and Master! How 
past compotations defiling my actions, other-| dead and buried to the world! ‘To what a vast 


wise laudable, and morally good: but happy, 


thrice happy, is the retreat in this evening of| what a profound depth should we descend in 


life, granted through the long forbearance of 
God. 


5. At meeting my mind well stayed, and 
God gave mildness to offenders. 


Selected for *‘ The Friend.” 
STANZAS ON THE NEW YEAR. 


I stood between the meeting Years, 
The coming and the past, 

And I asked of the future one, 
Wilt thou be like the last? 


The same in many a sleepless night, 
In many an anxious day? 

Tis well I have no prophet's eye 
To look upon thy way ! 


For Sorrow like a phantom sits 
Upon the last Year's close, 

How much of grief, how much of ill, 
Tn its dark breast repose ! 


Shadows of faded Hope flit by, 
And ghosts of Pleasures fled ; 

How have they chang’d from what they were ! 
Cold, colourless, and dead. 


I think on many a wasted hour, 
And sicken o’er the void; 

And many darker are behind, 
On worse than nought employ’d. 


Oh Vanity! alas, my heart! 
How widely hast thou stray'd, 

And misused every golden gift 
For better pufpose made ! 


I think on many a once-loved friend 
As nothing to me now ; 

And what can mark the lapse of time 
As does an alter’d brow? 


Perhaps "twas but a careless word 
That sever’d Friendship’s chain ; 
And angry Pride stands by each gap, 

Lest they unite again. 
Less sad, albeit more terrible, 
To think upon the dead, 
Who quiet in the lonely grave 

Lay down the weary head. 








THE FRIEND. 





Are with their happier lot : 
Though broken is their bond of love, 
At least we broke it not— 


Thus thinking of the meeting years, 
The coming and the past, 

I needs must ask the future one ; 
Wilt thou be like the last ? 


There came a sound, but not of speech, 
That to my thought replied, 

“ Misery is the marriage-gift 
That waits a mortal bride : 

* But lift thine hopes from this base earth, 
This waste of worldly care, 

And wed thy faith to yon bright sky ; 
For happiness dwells there !” 


aero 
From Old Humphrey’s Observations. 
A REVIVER. 


I have just had a reviver from my zealous 
friend Gideon, in the following words :— 
** What manner of men ought we to be, Hum- 
phrey, who are running the race set before us, 
full of the hope of the gospel of Christ, and 
abounding in the consolations of the promises 
of God! What an exalted standard ought we 
to attain to! How fresh and alive should we 


height should we soar in our devotion! To 


our humiliation ! 

** Well may we ask, who is sufficient for 
these things? and happy for us if we can an- 
swer, ‘Our sufficiency is of God,’ 2 Cor. iii. 
5. Are you not frightened by the words, 
‘Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no case enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven!’ Matt. v. 20. Why, if we had not the 
Friend of sinners for our Friend; if he were 
not our guard and guide, our sword and shield, 
our hope and our joy, our grace and our glory ; 
if he were not our all in all, our sacrifice, our 
justification, our sanctification, and our redemp- 
tion, we ehould have enough to sink us into 
the slough of despondency for ever. 

‘*Up, and be doing, Humphrey. Let us 
be no longer children, but acquit ourselves like 
men. The sons and daughters of a king should 
be kingly in their thoughts. The heirs of 
heaven should be heavenly in their desires. 
Let us press on, well knowing that, amid all 
our infirmities, more are those that are with us, 
than those that are against us. Let us be 
‘stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labour is not in vain in the Lord,’ 1 
Cor. xv. 58.” 


THE FRIEND. 
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With sincere pleasure we make room for 
the subjoined notice. From the very modest 
statement of the amount of relief dispensed by 
this institution during last winter, may be in- 
ferred the value and efficiency of this wise 
scheme of beneficence ; and although the pre- 
sent season, so far, has not been one of extreme 
severity, yet we have reason to know that 


For faith, and hope, and peace, and trust, 







































from various causes, numerous and very affect- 
ing cases of destitution and distress exist, 


WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY. 


The Western Soup Society opened the house 
southeast corner of George and Schuylkill Sixth 
streets, for the gratuitous delivery of Soup 
during the winter, on the 28th ultimo—the 
hours of attendance are from 11 A. m. to Ip. m. 
daily (first days excepted.) 

The records for the year 1840-41, show 
that 15,468 quarts of soup were delivered to 
222 applicants, (on regular tickets,) numbering 
with their families 901 persons; on transient 
applications 256 quarts were given out—a total 
of 15,724 quarts, or 131 barrels of 31 gallons 
each. A large quantity of bread was distributed 
of which no record was preserved. 

It may be noted, that there was a free circu- 
lation of valuable tracts, and from acknowledg- 
ments made at different times, it was evident 
that some comfort was thus diffused among the 
dwellings of the poor. 

Contributions in money will be received by 
any of the members, or in money or provisions 
at the Soup House. 


1 mo. 4th, 1842. 


In reference to the communication from our 
intelligent Rochester correspondent, it may suf- 
fice for the present, to remark, that we certainly 
desire to be governed by the most scrupulous 
regard to truth, in all the statements we intro- 
duce into the pages of ‘The Friend.” The 
article on Fungi, being taken from Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal, a periodical of high res- 
pectability, and chiefly devoted to the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, and the culture of sound 
moral principle, we thought ourselves suffici- 
ently safe under such authority. 


The annual report, on another page, respect- 
ing the Adelphi or Wager street school, (for 
coloured children) we commend to the notice of 
our readers as a document of much interest. 


—_—_— 


Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting House, Sewickly, 
Pa., on Sixth day, the third of Twelfth month, 184}, 
James W. M'Grew, of Smithfield, Ohio, to Ann Git- 
BERT, daughter of Abner and Ann Gilbert. 

, on Fifth day, the 14th of Tenth mo., at 
Friends’ Meeting House, in Nantucket, Davin G, Hus- 
sey, to Exrzazern Austin; and on Fifth day, the 4th 
of Eleventh mo., Joun Pappack, to Saran Srusss, 
daughters of the late Joseph Austin, all of Nantucket. 











Departed this life, at her residence in Haddonfield 
New Jersey, on the morning of the 28th ult., Ann H. 
Swett, widow of the late Joseph C. Swett, aged about 
64 years. The deceased was for a long time afflicted 
with debility of body, and great derangement of her 
nervous system—tbut towards the latter part of her ill- 
ness, her mind became quietly settled, and she retained 
her faculties to the last in a remarkable degree. Her 
final close was very peaceful and quiet, giving a strong 
evidence of a happy departure from this world of sin 
and sorrow into the mansions of bliss, where the weary 
are ne wo oe so etn 

Diep, at hkeepsie, in Tenth month last, Daniz. 
S. Dean, a alae "in the Society of Friends, aged 
about 75 years. 
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